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Although the above results seemed perfectly unambiguous, I was glad to have an opportunity of confirming them by examination of another bell. This was afforded by a loan of a bell cast by Taylor., of Loughborough, and destined for the church of Anrpton, Suffolk, where it now hangs. Its weight is somewhat less than 4 cwt., and the nominal pitch is d. The observations were entirely confirmatory of the results obtained from Messrs Mears's bell. The tones were
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the correspondence between the order of the tone and the number of nodal meridians being as before. In the case of d" there was the same well-defined nodal circle. The highest tone, g'"} was but imperfectly heard, and no investigation could be made of the corresponding mode of vibration.
In the specification of pitch the numerals following the note indicate by how much the frequency for the bell differed from that of the harmonium. Thus the gravest tone e'b gave 2 beats per second, and was flat. When the number exceeds 3, it is the result of somewhat rough estimation and cannot be trusted to be quite accurate. Moreover, as has been explained, there are in strictness two frequencies under each head, and these often differ sensibly. In the case of the 4th tone, b"b—b" means that, as nearly as could be judged, the pitch of the bell was midway between the two specified notes of the harmonium.
The sounds of bells may be elicited otherwise than by blows. Advantage may often be taken of the response to the notes of the harmonium, to the voice, or to organ-pipes, sounded in the neighbourhood. In these cases the subsequent resonance of the bell has the character of a pure tone. Perhaps the most striking experiment is with a tuning-fork. A massive e'\) (ef on the c' = 256 scale) fork, tuned with wax, and placed upon the waist of the Ampton bell, called forth a magnificent resonance, which lasted for some time after removal and damping of the fork. The sound is so utterly unlike that usually associated with bells that an air of mystery envelops the phenomenon. The fork may be excited either by a preliminary blow upon a pad (in practice it was the bent knee of the observer), or by bowing when in contact with the bell. In either case the adjustment of pitch should be very precise, and it is usually necessary to distinguish the two nearly coincident tones of the bell. One of these is to be chosen, and the fork is to be held near a loop of the corresponding mode of vibration. In practice the simplest way to effect the tuning is to watch the course of things after the vibrating fork has been brought into contact with the bell. When the tuning is good the sound swells continuously. Any beats that are heard must be gradually slowed down by adjustment of wax, until they disappear.                                                          21+ Theory of Sound, § 234.    That the rubbing finger and the violin-bow must be applied at different points in order to obtain the same vibration was known to Cliladm.
